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EDITORIAL 


THE RULE OF LAW 


The recent reports of geno- 
cide in the Congo, the death of 
Patrice Lumumba, the execu- 
tion of several other poli- 
ticians without trial, the cruel 
destruction of the Tibetan 
people and the ruthless sup- 
pression of the Hungarian 
uprising, have aroused world 
wide concern for securing the 
recognition of a code of prin- 
ciples to determine the powers 
of the State and its executive 
officers over the lives and 
fortunes of their citizens, and 
to control the mutual dealings 
of one state with another. It 
is a sad commentary on human 
ability that while the con- 
quest of the material world 
and of space has developed 
so spectacularly, it is with 
great difficulty that any pro- 
gress is made to secure justice 
within the State and among 
the States themselves. The 
problem has become peculiar- 
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ly acute with the emergence 
of nationalism in Africa and 
the demands of the Africans 
for independence and an equal 
share of the material and cul- 
tural riches of the universe. 
As the last comers in the race 
for advancement, they are 
more than usually sensitive 
to any delay or hesitation in 
the process of obtaining what 
they consider to be their right- 
ful portion. 


Rule of Law 

In this context there is nor- 
mally an appeal made to the 
famous Rule of Law, which 
was propounded and_ publi- 
cised at the end of the last 
century by A. V. Dicey. Argu- 
ing from English constitu- 
tional experience, Dicey 
understood by the Rule of 
Law first, the absolute supre- 
macy or predominance of re- 
gular law as opposed to the 
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exercise of arbitrary power. 
Secondly, it implied the equal 
subjection of all classes to the 
ordinary law of the land ad- 
ministered by the ordinary 
law courts. In England, even 
the civil servants could be 
judged by the ordinary law 
of the land, in contrast to the 
French procedure, where the 
administration was subject to 
the ‘Droit Administratif’. 
Lastly, he held that the law 
of the constitution was not 
the source but the conse- 
quence of the rights of the 
citizens — a thoroughly Whig 
conception. Indeed the prin- 
ciples of private law had been 
extended by the action of 
the courts to determine the 


position of the Crown and its 
servants. 


Implications 

Whatever its shortcomings, 
Dicey’s Rule of Law is often 
invoked as a necessary ele- 
ment in building up a stable 
state and even an inter-state 
structure. The Rule of Law 
implies the existence of public 
order which is a guarantee of 
public peace. It does not rest 
entirely or primarily on force, 
but it implics the system of 
ard international sanc- 
tions against the public 
wrongdoer. Briefly it implies 
the notion of the ‘legal’ 
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state, or the state that is 
ruled not by the will of 
a single individual or a 
group of individuals but ac- 
cording to an_ impartial 
authority that is the funda- 
mental law of nations. All the 
citizens from the highest to 
the lowest and all state autho- 
rities are subject to its sway. 
In countries where there is a 
written constitution, these 
legal principles are embodied: 
in the constitution. 


Not only does the Rule of 
Law hold supreme within the 
boundaries of the sovereign 
state. It is sought to be ex- 
tended to cover the relations 
between sovereign states. Ob- 
viously this would require a 
certain adjustment in the 
notion of sovereignty as an 
absolute power of the state in 
the sense that its actions can- 
not be challenged or that it 
is a law unto itself. The de- 
velopment of international 
law and the existence of an 
international court to decide 
disputes between states to 
settle their differences in an 
impartial manner is proof 
that the ideal of a supreme 
code of principles to which 
all men and nations are sub- 
ject is slowly but surely 
being realised. In spite of 
the international court how- 
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ever, the relations among the 
nations are still governed by 
the use of force. The conti- 
nual piling up of armaments, 
the invention of more power- 
ful atomic weapons, and the 
urgent conquest of space ulti- 
mately stem from the desire 
for equal power and the fear 
of annihilation between the 
two major nation states of our 
times, the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. And unless some 
fundamental agreement of set- 
tling international disputes in 
a non-violent way is reached, 
at any moment in the future, 
the long uphill struggle of 
mankind for higher cultural 
and living standards may be 
pushed back by centuries to 
the stage of mere survival 
and brute existence. 


The Law of Nations 

Thus it is obvious that the 
observance and the extension 
of the Rule of Law within the 
state and among the nations 
is the only hope for the pre- 
servation of liberty and peace. 
The Rule of Law is not an 
entirely novel solution of an 
ancient problem. It is essen- 
tially an evolution in terms 
of Liberal philosophy of the 
age-old formula of _ the 
Natural Law that had been 
outlined by the civilised 
peoples before the Romans, 
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and then adopted and re- 
formulated by the Roman 
jurists. The Roman lawyers 
called it the Jus Gentium and 
applied it in settling the cases 
of those persons who were 
not citizens of Rome. This 
law of nations was under- 
stood to be based on certain 
fundamental principles re- 
garding human nature and its 
goals, the rights of the indi- 
vidual and how best those 
rights could be satisfied when 
they came into conflict with 
the rights of others. Thus 
with use, the Jus Gentium 
from being a developed 
Natural Law took on the 
features of a recognised pos- 
itive law. But the notion of 
a Law of Nations, applying to 
all peoples of whatever race, 
culture, civilisation, and 
country as a supreme code of 
principles for impartial judge- 
ment in disputes and quarrels: 
among them was a great step: 
towards the forging of an 
instrument for the preserva-- 
tion of international peace. 


Equality 

In our days, we are being 
compelled to put into practice 
our belief in the equality of 
men and the solidarity of the 
human race in the face of the. 
African clamour for inde- 
pendent status and equal 
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treatment. The coloured races 
will no longer tolerate the 
idea of segregation or any 
kind of discrimination on 
grounds of economic or social 
backwardness. And nothing 
can stop the tide of African 
protest. The intermingling of 
the races is only a matter of 
time, but at the moment there 
is urgent need for wise 
guidance and the _ peaceful 
canalisation of these funda- 
mentally just desires into a 
constructive development of 
‘legal’ states bound by the 
law of nations. 


The U. N. and Human Rights 
A first step in this direc- 
tion has already been taken 


by the establishment of the 
United Nations. Further pro- 
gress has been made by the 
universal acceptance of a code 
of Fundamental Human 
Rights. The U.N. is struggl- 
ing to preserve its identity 
and to fulfil its expected role 
in the face of great odds, while 


the charter of fundamental 
human rights has been unani- 
mously adopted by all the 
States of the world. It must 
be said to the credit of the 
U. N. that had it not been 
for its active intervention at 
the time of the Suez crisis 
and recently in the Congo, 
the world might already have 
been plagued by war. Thus 
the survival of the U.N. will 
be the supreme test of human 
faith in the fundamental 
values of the law of nations, 
and of human ingenuity in 
overcoming the lust for power 
and the stubborn forces of 
prejudice. We have still to 
build up real beliefs and at- 
titudes in the equality and 
solidarity of the human race, 
so that irrespective of here- 
dity, colour, and creed, all 
men may be able to enjoy the 
fruits of centuries of human 
hope, struggle and progress 
that are presently restricted 
to a select few. 


The Editor 
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RACISM, LAW AND POLITICS 


William J. Kenealy, S.J- 


( continued ) 


Compulsory Segregation 

It has been argued to the 
contrary, however, that the 
Negro is inferior to the white 
man in his standards of health, 
intelligence, culture and 
morality; and that, con- 
sequently, the compulsory se- 
gregation of the Negro is a 
reasonable exercise of the 
police power of the state in 
the interests of the common 
good. 


The first answer to this 
argument is that compulsory 
segregation is not based upon 
any standards of health, in- 
telligence, culture or morality. 
The Negro of robust health, 
refined intelligence, gentle 
culture, and heroic virtue, 
must still sit in the back of 
the bus; while the most dis- 
eased, stupid, uncouth, and 
immoral white man, must ride 
up front. The second answer 
to this argument is that the 
statistics offered in its sup- 
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port do not prove what they 
are offered to prove. Statis- 
tics do show that many 
Negroes are less healthy, less: 
educated, and less law-abid- 
ing than many white men 
who enjoy a favoured status 
and a happier environment. 
But they do not prove that 
the Negro, as a Negro, has a 
lesser potential for health, a 
lower aptitude for education, 
or a smaller capacity for 
virtue, than the white man 
who suffers the grave handi- 
caps of a similar status and 
a similar environment. The 
statistics clearly indicate that 
racial segregation and discri- 
mination, by forcing the Negro. 
to exist in a_ sub-standard 
physical, educational, econo- 
mic and social environment, 
by condemning him to a life- 
long career of frustration and 
bitterness, by stripping him 
of legitimate hope and laud- 
able ambition, tragically 
handicaps his efforts to reduce 
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his potential to actuality, his 
aptitude to achievement, and 
his capacity to fulfillment. 
Tronically, the statistics offer- 
ed in support of racial segre- 
gation constitute the most 
powerful evidence against it. 
Surely, it is a cruel and 
cynical logic which argues for 
segregation from the very 
evil it has produced. This is 
the abdication of logic and the 
exile of reason. 


Equal not Identical 

There are others, however, 
‘who disavow the racial supre- 
macy nonsense, who concede 
that the doctrine of white 
‘supremacy is a poisonous vine 
and that segregation is its 
bitterest fruit, but who argue, 
nevertheless, that segregation 
need not necessarily be based 
upon racial supremacy ; that 
it could be based upon racial 
differences; that “equal” 
rights need not be “ identi- 
cal” rights; that segregation 
is not “ per se” unjust or un- 
charitable; and, therefore, 
that the old “equal but 
separate” formula of Plessy v 
Ferguson could still be a 
reasonable exercise of the 
police power of the state. 


The first answer to this 
academic “perse” argument, 
it seems to me, is that it is 
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hopelessly segregated in a 
white tower. The “ equal but 
separate” facilities of Plessy 
v Ferguson never in fact were, 
are not in fact now, and — in 
view of the tragic experience 
of sixty-four years — never in 
fact will be, even remotely, 
equal. The “per se” argu- 
ment is an abstraction contem- 
plating itself in a vacuum. 
It prescinds from the facts of 
life. It blithely ignores the 
real problem in its actual 
social and moral setting. Life 
cannot be lived “per se” in 
a mental fantasy. Life must 
be lived among men, and in 
an organized and cooperative 
society. The facts of life are 
that racial segregation, as ex- 
perience and reflection de- 
monstrate, cannot be divorced 
from the mentality of racial 
supremacy. One feeds upon 
the other. Separate facilities 
are “inherently unequal” 
because the context and the 
matrix of separation is belief 
in the inequality of the sepa- 
rated. Segregation has never 
had, does not now have, and 
never will have, any other 
basis in human psychology. 


The second answer to the 
“per se” argument is that, 
even supposing the absurd 
and impossible contrary-to- 
fact hypothesis of actually 
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equal facilities, racial segre- 
gation would still be objec- 
tively wrong. It would still 
be a violation of reason: for 
it would still deny in practice 
the natural unity of the 
human race, which impels all 
men to associate and to co- 
operate in organized society 
for the common good. It 
would still be a violation of 
liberty : for it would still deny 
by force the freedom of 
human beings to associate 
with companions of their own 
choice and mutual desire. It 
would still, therefore, be a 
violation of the human dignity 
which God Himself respects. 


It has been objected by 
some that the Segregation 
Cases transgress the principle 
of States’ Rights, because the 
Supreme Court has usurped 
the authority to tell the states 
how they shall conduct their 
own schools and local activit- 
ies, which are matters of state 
and not of federal concern. 
But the fact is that the Court 
has not told the states how 
they shall conduct their 
schools and local activities ; 
It has simply told them how 
they shall not do so, which 
is a vastly different matter. 
‘The Court has ruled that se- 
eregation is not compatible 
with “ equal protection of the 
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laws,” and “ equal protection 
of the laws” is precisely a 
federal concern, having been 
made so in 1868 by the Four- 
teenth Amendment, which 
was ratified as an express 
limitation of state power. 
There is no state right to 
violate “equal protection of 
the laws” or any _ other 
federally protected rights, 
either in state schools or any 
other state activities. The 
great and vital principle of 
federalism, called States’ 
Rights, cannot be tortured into 
a justification of states’ 


wrongs in violation of federal 
rights. 


Schoo] Segregation Cases 

It has been objected by 
others that the School Segre- 
gation Cases are not based 
upon law but upon sociology, 
apparently because the Court 
relied in part upon the data 
of social scientists as to the 
harmful psychological effects 
of segregation upon Negro 
school children. To me, this 
is frivolous objection. 
Justice is blind, in the sense 
of being impartial, not in the 
sense of being ignorant. The 
law cannot, and the Court 
does not, ignore any font of 
human knowledge or any 
datum of human experience 
pertinent to the practical 
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human problems it must solve. 
Law deals with life. To avoid 
a fixed and sterile legal con- 
ceptualism, remote from the 
practicalities of a dynamic 
society, the law must always 
stand ready, able and willing 
to scrutinize the findings of 
philosophy, science, history, 
economics, politics, business, 
medicine, engineering, socio- 
logy, and of any other science, 
social or otherwise, which 
might help in arriving at true, 
just, and wise solutions of 
human problems. 


Far from criticizing the 
Court for its use of sociolo- 
gical data in 1954, I think it 
was a tragedy that the Court 
did not use similar data in 
1896 when it decided Plessy 
v Ferguson. It is incredible 
to me Negroes were not hurt 
by segregation in 1896, but 
began to be hurt only a few 
years ago, or that their hurt 
became known to us only a 
few years ago by the formal- 
ized findings of social scien- 
tists. Justice Harlan knew it 
in 1896, and so did many 
others. Human nature does 
not change that fast. How, 
then, account for the Court’s 
reversal of opinion ? It seems 
to me that an intellectual evo- 
lution has taken place: the 
intellectual evolution of a 
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better understanding and a 
deeper appreciation of the 
social and moral values which 
were always implicit in the 
constitutional concepts of 
“equal protection” and “ due 
process”; an __ intellectual 
evolution which developed 
and matured us to the point 
where we began to realize a 
few years ago how unjust and 
how immoral it is to hurt 
little Negro children, or big 
Negro men, or any other 
human beings. In any event, 
the Supreme Court, has pro- 
perly invalidated all other 
instances of compulsory racial 
segregation since 1954, regard- 
less of whether children or 
adults were the victims. 


It has been objected by 
still others that the School 
Segregation Cases took the 
states by surprise and depart- 
ed from the principle of stare 
decisis. If the legal officers of 
the states were taken by sur- 
prise, they must have had a 
naive professional ignorance 
of a whole series of previous 
cases, from Missouri v Canada 
in 1939 to Sweatt v Painter 
and McLaurin v Oklahoma in 
1950, which dramatically de- 
monstrated the utter imprac- 
ticality as well as the injustice 
of the old “equal but sepa- 
rate” formula, and con- 
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vincingly forecast the immi- 
nent reversal of Plessy v Fer- 
guson. Constitutional lawyers 
were certainly not taken bv 
surprise. The reversal of 
Plessy v Ferguson was consti- 
tutionally inevitable by the 
highest traditions of the 
Court. Despite the principle, 
or rather the policy, called 
stare decisis, which normally 
prescribes adherence to prior 
judicial precedents for the 
sake of certainty uni- 
tormity in the law, the very 
nature of the judicial process 
cemands the reversal of prior 
decisions whenever, in the 
considered judgment of the 
Court, such a reversal is clear- 
ly necessary to do justice by 
correcting previous error. The 
Supreme Court of the United 
States has on many occasions 
proved its humility and its 
eourage in so doing. And 
such reversals will be neces- 
sary in the future at least, I 
submit, until such time as 
society ceases to grow, know- 
ledge ceases to advance, or 
the Supreme Court becomes 
infallible — quod Deus 
avertat! The natural law is 
the root and trunk of the tree 
of justice. Two of its greatest 
branches are “due process ” 


and “equal protection.” Our 
tree is growing. In ultimate 
analysis, the Segregation 
APRIL 1961 


Cases are great natural law 
decisions, and among the 
greatest moral decisions in 
the history of the United 
States Supreme Court. 


Critical Problem 

Racism, in my _ opinion, 
is our most critical domestic 
problem. Its more explosive 
and publicized aspects are 
obviously concentrated in the 
South. They will be solved 
when white Southerners de- 
cide to obey, as they eventual- 
ly will obey, the supreme law 
of the land. Nevertheless, 
even then, the substance of 
the problem will remain. It 
cannot be solved adequately 
by the Supreme Court or the 
law. It is fundamentally a 
moral problem. It must be 
solved in the hearts of men. 
Racism, whether by compul- 
sion of unconstitutional 
statutes in the South, or by 
force of unChristian snobbery 
in the North, is essentially the 
same vicious evil. Certainly, 
it has not been eradicated in 
the North. Having lived in 
both North and South, I must 
in all candor confess that I 
think there is more hypocrisy 
about race relations in the 
North than in the South. 
Most Southerners say what 
they mean and practice what 
they preach. What they say, 
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and what they practice, is fre- 
quently saddening and some- 
times terrifying ; but at least 
there is a consistency between 
profession and _ practice, a 
correspondence between word 


and deed. From this mild 
commendation, however, I 
exempt Senator James O. 


Eastland of Mississippi and 
similar agile Southern poli- 
ticians whom I have heard 
speak, not only to national 
radio and television audiences, 
but also at meetings of the 
White Citizens’ Councils in 
the South. They are really 
bi-lingual. But what of our- 
selves in the North? We 
usually manage to say the 
right thing. But do we always 


mean what we say? Do we 
always practice what we 
preach ? Racial discrimina- 


tion in housing is worse in 
Chicago than it is in New 
Crleans. And the white town 
of Deerfield is in Northern 
Illinois, not in Southern 
Mississippi. 


Since racism is basically a 
problem, one of the most dis- 
turbing factors about it, in 
my mind, is that the great 
cardinal virtue of prudence is 
being misused as an excuse 
for not practising the great 
moral virtues of justice and 
charity. Prudence is becom- 
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ing a dirty word for coward- 
ice. In the name of prudence 
we are told to play down the 
issue, because racial tensions 
have increased since the 
Supreme Court spoke out. It 
is true that racial tensions 
have increased since 1954. 
The Segregation Cases lifted 
the hopes of Negroes and 
aroused the hates of Racists. 
There would be no racial ten- 
sions if Negroes were content 
with the disabilities of second- 
class citizenship, and if Racists 
could enjoy the privileges of 
white supremacy. Increased 
racial tensions are the sign 
and price of progress in race 
relations. They are the grow- 
ing pains of a better justice 
and an eventual racial peace. 


False Prudence 

In the name of prudence 
we are cautioned to be tender 
with deep and _ traditional 
emotions. It is true that such 
emotions are an important 
part of the practical problem. 
But it is difficult at times to 
knowk whose emotions we are 
to be tender with, the un- 
reasonable emotions of the 
racist majority, or the rational 
emotions of the Negro minor- 
ity, and in what proportion. 
All human beings have emo- 
tions. 
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In the name of prudence 
we are urged to pursue the 
course of gradualism. It is 
true that a certain amount of 
gradualism, even in the prac- 
tice of justice and charity, un- 
fortunately seems to be neces- 
sary, or in any event inevit- 
able. But as the Bishops of 
the United States unanimous- 
ly stated, gradualism must 
not become “merely a cloak 
for inaction.” All the weak 
human inclinations of selfish- 
ness, laziness, timidity, com- 
placency and conformism tend 
to strengthen the thesis of 
gradualism and to support the 
plea of pseudo-prudence. But 
the real virtue of prudence 
has nothing whatsoever to 
do with these weaknesses. 
Prudence is the great intel- 
lectual virtue which enables 
men to appreciate the moral 
issues in practical problems, 
and to select the appropriate 
and efficient means, be they 
popular or unpopular, pleas- 
ing or frightening, to attain 
the morally good end. In the 
field of race relations, then, 
prudence demands the selec- 
tion of the most appropriate 
and efficient means to eradi- 
cate “with all deliberate 
speed” the gross injustices 
and the harsh hatreds of 
racism. Prudence is opposed 
to rashness, not to courage. 
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Prudence may exact the high- 
est courage. What is needed 
most today, it seems to me, 
is not so much an emphasis 
on prudence, as a far stronger 
insistence on courage. There 
is a greater danger of coward- 
ice than of recklessness. The 
crying need is to find, some- 
where, the moral courage to 
practice what we preach. 


Sometimes, when I feel 
secretly ashamed of my own 
cowardice and coziness, and 
the abstractions of philoso- 
phical and legal considera- 
tions seem insufficient to move 
me out of my lethargy, I turn, 
as I suppose all of us do, to 
more personal sources of in-- 
spiration. For one thing: I 
think back to a time, almost 
twenty years ago, when the 
armies of dictator states were 
shattering the civilization of 
Europe and drenching her 
peoples in human blood. We 
were not as yet, formally at 
least, in the Great War. But 
the impact of the spreading 
conflict had transformed the 
United States into forty-eight 
vast debating societies. The 
atmosphere was vibrant with 
principle and policy, argument 
and rebuttal, invective and 
recrimination, fear and 
hysteria. In the headlines 
and over the air-waves, in 
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public assemblies and private 
meetings, in the halls of Con- 
gress and in the forums of 
Opinion, statesmen and re- 
nowned and unknown men in 
the streets furiously argued. 
the paramount issue of the 
day : should we enter the war 
or stay out ? But the question 
was suddenly settled by 
others. The bloodstained fist 
of totalitarianism reached 
across the Pacific and plunged 
a dagger in our back. 


The roar of a plane, the 
«crash of a bomb, and the cries 
of mangled and dying Ameri- 
cans echoed over the waters, 
into the hills, down the val- 
leys, through the plains, and 
against the doors of every 
home in all our land, West 
and East and North and South. 
The shock of Pearl Harbour 
paralyzed us, that fateful 
Sunday afternoon, for a brief 
and fearful moment. But the 
next instant it galvanized us 
into unified and unanimous 
action. Our debates were over. 
Our arguments were done. 
‘Our disputes were ended. 
From all over the land, from 
home and school, from farm 
and factory, from office and 
shop, from hopes and ambi- 
‘tions and loved ones, millions 
«of American youths — white 
and black and red and yellow 
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and brown, Protestant, Jew 
and Catholic — rushed in a 
stupendous dedicatory crusade, 
to camp, to ship, to plane, to 
foxhole. A united voice from 
pulpit and platform, from 
press and radio and newsreel, 
begged them to wage courage- 
ous battle against the scourge 
of racism which had the world 
on its knees; inspired them 
to fight, to suffer, to die if 
necessary —- not in the name 
of class hatred, or group snob- 
bery. or racial segregation or 
discrimination — but, in so 
many express words, for the 
American philosophy of life, 
for the dignity of human per- 
sonality, for the inalienable 
rights of man, for the equal 
rights of minorities, for the 
four freedoms everywhere ; 
that by their sacrifice the 
lights of human liberty and 
equality might go on again, 
all over the world. 


And exhorted, they 
fought, they suffered, and 
many of them laid down their 
young lives, on the seven seas 
and in every land from Berlin 
to Tokyo. And I remember 
that they were white and 
black and red and yellow and 
brown. Who can forget them? 
I cannot. I cannot forget 
them, because it was my pri- 
vilege to know so many of 
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them to live with them, to 
laugh with them, to fear with 
them, to, grieve with them, to 
confess them, to aniont them, 
to love them. I can never for- 
get them, because in the 
deafening thunder, the acrid 
smoke, and the lurid flame of 
battle, I can still see them go 
down. And in the Marianas, 
in the New Hebrides, in the 
Philippines, in the pitch dark- 
ness of the long nights after, 
I buried them: white and 
black and red and yellow and 
brown. But I buried every 
one of them in a first-class 
grave. I buried them in the 
unsegregated sea. Yes, these, 
our own, are dead. I cannot 
wipe away the sorrow of their 
ecing. But neither will I ever 
lose the inner peace and the 
fierce pride which stems from 
the conviction that they died, 
under the Living God, at 
least for ideals that are worth- 
while. They won the war. 
They saved their country. 
They earned with their lives 
our undying gratitude. 


Still Debating 

Yet, fifteen years later, we 
are still debating, still argu- 
ing, still making our preitv 
little speeches and writing our 
fine learned briefs, to decide 
whether or not, after all, we 
really intend to practice the 
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ideals we begged them to die 
for. Fifteen years later, may 
God fergive us, we are still 
sevregating the living and the 
deac. Fifteen years later, a 
comic-epera )olitician is re- 
elected governor of a sove- 
reign American State, after 
pleading on television that he 
would “ weep” for his people, 
and then mobilizing his. 
national guard to keep nine 
Negro children out of school. 
Fifteen years later, and the 
Congress of the United States 
has yet to pass a Civil Rights 
Bill of subtsance and courage. 
Fifteen years later, and the 
President of the United States, 
himself an ex-soldier, refuses. 
repeated urgings to make a 
simple statement that he ap- 
proves the segregation deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court, 
and witholds the great power 
of his personal prestige in the 
fight for racial justice. Fifteen 
years later, and some chain 
stores, which depend upen 
national patronage and good 
will, decide that Negroes may 
eat standing up, but not sit- 
ting down! Is it that our 
memories are short? Our 
gratitude thin ? Our courage 
weak ? Surely, this is not our 
proudest day. 


Great principles and aspi- 
rations were written into poli- 
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“tical platforms in Los Angeles 
and Chicago recently. They 
were forgotten last week in 
Washington.(*) Or may be 
postponed. But they will not 
be forgotten by the young 
people of America in the 
months and years ahead. The 
sit-ins in the South and the 
sympathetic picketing in the 
North indicate the utterly 
spontaneous jidealism of the 
young who will not be denied 
by politicians playing with 
human frustration and misery. 


I have spoken of motives 
for racial justice: motives 
which are philosophical, legal 
and patriotic. These are 
natural motives. But this is 
a national conference of 
Catholic interracial councils. 
For us the highest motives 
arise from our love of the 
Blessed Trinity, the Incarnate 
Son of God, the Mystical Body 
of Christ. There is no ques- 
tion whatsoever, of course, as 
to where the Catholic Church 
stands on the issue of racism. 
We Catholics, like other reli- 
gious groups, have our skele- 
tons in the closet; in fact 
some of ours seem to insist 
upon sitting in the front pew, 
and a few appear on the other 


side of the sanctuary rail ; but, 
thank God, they are skeletons. 


Natural Law and Theology 
The philosophy of the 
natural law has always been 
embraced and elevated by 
the theology of the Church 
Universal. The essential unity 
of the human race, the essen- 
tial equality of all men, and 
the essential dignity of human 
personality, have been sancti- 
fied by the Sacrifice of Cal- 
vary, illumined by the dawn 
of Easter, emblazoned by the 
fires of Pentecost, and trum- 
peted to the corners of the 
earth by the voice of Catholi- 
cism: proclaiming our com- 
mon origin in the First Adam, 
our common redemption by 
the Second Adam, and our 
common sanctification in the 
Mystical Body of Christ. Popes 
and bishops, dogmatic and 
moral theologians, seminary 
and university professors : the 
unanimous judgment of the 
teaching Church is that racism, 
with its segregations and 
discriminations, is morally 
wrong. It is a cancer in the 
body politic . It is a desecra- 
tion of Christian civilization. 
It is a blasphemy in the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ. We like 


(*) At the short session of Congress following the national political 


conventions. 
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to think that Almighty God 
is on the side of our American 
way of life; but it is true 
only to the extent that our 
American way of life is on 
the side of Him Who said: 
“JT am the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life.’ And in His 
eyes, there is neither white 
nor black nor red nor yellow 
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nor brown, neither Jew nor 
Gentile nor Barbarian nor 
Scythian, but all are brothers 
in Christ Jesus. For He Him- 
self gave us this glorious but 
awesome test: “By this will 
all men know that you are 
my disciples, if you have love 
one for another.” 
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TWELVE RULES FOR HANDLING 


YOUR WORKMEN 


Much has been said and 
written in recent years on the 
good behaviour of the work- 
ers in a factory. Much has 
been said and written also on 
good employer — employee 
relationship. Heaps of plati- 
tudinous exhortations have 
been made to employers and 
employees. Honesty, kindness, 
courtesy, sympathy, fairness 
in dealing, discipline have all 
been emphasised as __indis- 
pensable qualities for good 
- relations and productivity in 
a factory. At the time of 
recruitment itself precautions 
are taken to pick and choose 
the right type of workmen. 
In many factories the fresh 
hands are sent for training 
and in almost all factories 
they are put on a period of 
probation. Yet, workmen in 
many factories often prove to 

e unreliable and troublesome. 
They lose interest in their 
work, become lethargic, loose 
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initiative and enthusiasm, go 
on strike and become a threat 
to the management. How can 
this be explained ? 


Very many reasons can be: 
ascribed to the unhappy rela- 
tionship between the manage- 
ment and the labour. One 
school of thought holds that 
the workers in India are un- 
ruly and unreliable and are 
largely responsible for all the 
trouble. Another school of 
thought believes that the 
management in India is tact- 
less and lacks understanding 
and is mostly responsible for 
the labour unrest in the coun- 
try. A third school of thought 
is of the view that both 
management and labour are 
equally to be blamed. But 
keen observers of factory 
management will testify to 
the fact that in a good many 
cases it is the management 
that is to be blamed rather 
than labour. 
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Most managements in 
India have yet to learn the 
correct technique of handling 
their men. Modern theories 
of scientific personnel manage- 
ment emphasises that the 
employees are what the em- 
ployers make them. The em- 
ployer should have the capa- 
city, patience and wisdom to 
handle workers in such a way 
as to transform even an in- 
different worker into a hard 
and honest one. This can and 
has frequently been done. 
Yet we hear factory owners 
end managers complain that 
they are unable to turn out 
good work in their factory be- 
cause of the poor quality of 
their men. He is indeed a 
poor general who is dissatis- 
fied with his soldiers. 


A few practical rules for 
handling one’s workmen may 
be suggested. Some of them 
may seem simple and com- 
monplace; yet, in them lies 
the solution to very many of 
our common labour problems. 


The first Rule concerns Praise 
and Punishment 

A good manager is one who 
shapes his men and keeps 
them always in good form. 
The moulding of men is an 
art in itself. Mere harsh words 
will not do. Violent punish- 
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ment too is of no use. The 
first thing to do is to study 
the psychology of the indivi- 
dual and then, by persuasion, 
patient instruction, admoni- 
tion and — this point should 
be stressed — by praise 
wherever praise is due, you 
cen gradually turn him into 
an excellent worker. Strict 
discipline, no doubt, must al- 
ways be maintained and 
punishment must be given 
wherever deserved; but a 
timely word of praise and en- 
couragement for good work is 
essential in sound manage- 
ment. Praise and punishment 
are a necessity to all human 
beings. No sort of human 
organisation has ever been 
found in which there were 
no honours and chastisements. 
Even vroups of savages have 
their little codes of public 
opinion, and their rewards 
and penalties. Two of the 
twelve principles of efficiency 
given by Harrington Emerson 
are “Praise” and “ Punish- 
ment”. 


In one factory the system 
of showing the employees 
all the letters of praise or 
complaint that came in from 
customers was _ introduced. 
The letters, and the answers 
sent by the firm were put on 
a board marked, “what our 
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customers think about us”. 
The praise and blame of 
customers were thus passed 
on to the employees because 
they had a right to know the 
praise and thev ought to know 
the blame. This simple sys- 
tem brought about consider- 
able change in that small 
factory. It relieved the pro- 
prietor of the unpleasantness 
of pointing out to his work- 
men day in and day out their 
shoddy werk and taking them 
to task. The letters of out- 
siders (customers) did this 
without causing unpleasant- 
ness between management 
and labour. 


The praises that were 
passed on to the workers put 
up their spirits and made 
them do better work. This 
was evidenced by the marked 
rise in the sales and profits 
of the concern. Remember, 
therefore, that punishment 
alone will not do but punish- 
ment should go with praise 
wherever praise is due. Men 
will do more for praise than 
for profit or punishment. 


The Second Rule is to respect 
the individuality of work- 
men 


The individuality of work- 
men should never be stifled 
by their employers. Their 
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suggestions and _ criticisms 
should always be welcomed. 
and considered. Only then will 
workmen evince a love for 
their work. If your foreman 
says to a worker: “ You are 
not paid to criticise and give 
suggestions” he should be 
taken to task for saying so. 
It is a far more serious offence 
to damage a worker than to 
damage a tool or a machine. 


A workman who does # 
particular job for years to- 
gether is a specialist in that 
job and specialists naturally 
like to give their opinion. 
suggestions and _ criticisms. 
They should never be res- 
trained from doing so; for. 
if they are stifled, they are. 
as it has happened in many 
cases, likely to lose interest 
in their work and become 
frustrated. 


It is not that every opinion 
and suggestion of every work- 
man should be given effect to ; 
but certainly they can all be 
given a patient and kind hear- 
ing and the views that are 
helpful may be adopted. This 
is one of the principles of in- 
centive management. 


The Third Rule is, not to lead 
them into temptation 

Sometimes factory managers 

so conduct the affairs of the 
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factory that even a good and 
honest worker is led astray. 
We all know that under given 
circumstances human nature 
behaves in a certain way. 
Therefore if your workmen 
are found to behave wrong 
under certain circumstances 
it is better to have these cir- 
cumstances altered. if that is 
possible, than to make an at- 
tempt to make the workmen 
fit into the circumstances. 
A few suitable illustrations 
will bring out the idea :— 


Illustration 1. — A couple 
of years ago a factory pro- 
prietor in Bombay had a prob- 
lem for which he sought a 
solution. He was a decent 
gentleman with a fine factory 
that employed about 25 work- 
men. His problem was, some- 
thing which nearly 90% of 
the factories in India have 
viz. his workmen who went 
out for a glass of water would 
not return for work within a 
reasonable time. If the pro- 
prietor questioned them for 
taking too much time to have 
a glass of water they mur- 
mured that the proprietor 
was an inhuman fellow who 
would not give them even a 
few minutes to quench their 
thirst. 


The advice given to this 
party was very simple and 
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yet it produced amazing re- 
sults. The proprietor was 
asked not to keep his water 
cooler 30 feet away from the 
work spot but to remove it 
to a convenient corner of the 
main factory shed. Under 
this arrangement the men 
who went for water could 
not take more than three or 
four minutes because they 
were being watched by the 
foreman and the supervisors. 
This is a clear case where a 
given circumstance was 
altered to make the workmen 
behave on their own accord 
as desired by the manage- 
ment. 


Illustration 2. — There was. 
another industrialist who had 
a more difficult problem. His: 
was a factory with about 30 
workers who had to make use 
of a number of hand-tools in 
their work. Some of them 
were in the habit of carrying 
away home a few tools at the 
end of the day. The Pro- 
prietor who discovered that 
tools were missing from the. 
factory day by day decided to 
have the pockets of the work- 
men examined before they 
left the factory. This pre- 
judiced the workmen, parti- 
cularly the honest ones, and 
roused an unpleasant atmo- 
sphere of dishonestly and 
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distrust in that factory. Some 
of the workers refused to 
show their pockets to the 
watch and ward for examina- 
tion and this put the pro- 
prietor in a fix. 


Examining the pockets of 
the workmen before they 
leave the factory is a queer 
and unhappy practice which 
is being followed in our coun- 
try in some factories, big and 
small. Such a thing is never 
done in the United States or 
in the European Countries. 
because, people of those 
countries respect the  indi- 
vidual ; people in those coun- 
tries believe that trust be- 
gets trust. 


Coming to the solution 
given to the problem in this 
case, this is what the pro- 
prietor was told: He was 
asked to entrust to his work- 
men a set of tools required 
‘by each and to give each of 
them a small wooden wall 
‘board with their names writ- 
ten on it and to fix as many 
hooks on each board as there 
were tools to be hung. The 
proprietor was asked to give 
strict instructions to his work- 
men that the tools that were 
not in use should always be 
on the board. He was further 
advised to stop examining the 
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pockets of his workmen, both 
those that were honest and 
those that were dishonest ; he 
had only to glance at the tool 
board at the end of the day. 
If any nail in any of the 
boards did not have a tool he 
was asked to question only 
the particular workman res- 
ponsible for it and request 
him to kindly put back the 
tool in its place so as to main- 
tain better order in the fac- 
tory. 


This system worked 
wonders. The foremen glanc- 
ed at the tool board from his 
seat before the workmen left 
the factory and found every 
tuol in its place. The pro- 
prietor had achieved what he 
wanted to, without annoying 
his workmen. The workmen 
on their part were happy that 
they were given better faci- 
lities to work and that there 
was better order in the factory. 
In due course of time there 
was no need for him or the 
foremen to check up the tool 
boards as the workmen them- 
selves were keeping a watch 
over one another’s boards. 
Thus, there was a mutual 
check amongst the workmen 
themselves. This illustration 
also shows how arrangements 
in the factory or circum- 
stances can be altered so as 
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to make the workmen behave 
in a desired way. 


Illustration 3. — Here is 
yet another illustration. This 
was the case of a proprietor 
who complained that when- 
ever he sent his man to the 
post office to buy stamps or 
to send registered letters he 
came back after 3 or 4 hours 
and explained that there was 
a long queue in the post office 
and therefore he was delayed. 


This proprietor was advis- 
ed to instruct his man strictly 
not to go to a crowded post 
office but to a_ post office 
that is not frequented by the 
public. The proprietor’s at- 
tention was drawn to the fact 
that some of the big business 
establishments have post of- 
fices in their own premises 
which are open to the public, 
e.g., there is a post office on 
the top floor of the United 
India Insurance Co. and 
another on the ground floor 
of the Bombay House which 
is the head office of the Tata 
concerns. Though these Post 
Offices are at the service of 
the public very few people go 
there since most people do 
not know of their existence. 
There are no long queues in 
these post offices and as a re- 
sult the service is prompt. 
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The Proprietor to whom 
this advice was given argued 
that he was not aware of the 
existence of these post offices 
and the idea of directing his 
man there never occurred to 
him. However he sent his 
man to one of these two com- 
paratively less busy post offi- 
ces and he returned without 
wasting his time. 


The Fourth Rule is to create a 
love for service 

Although the quality of 
the workmen depends much 
on the treatment and the 
training given to them by 
their manager an inward urge 
to do good and hard work is 
required on the side of the 
workmen also. Most workmen 
have the nucleus of this urge. 
“The Manager should draw 
it out and promote a natural 
liking for hard work and ex- 
cellence. Workmen should 
often be reminded of the pride 
of honest hard work and ser- 
vice to society. This lesson 
of service to society cannot 
be taught to uneducated work- 
men in class rooms or semi- 
nars. It has to be taught in 
small doses in the day to day 
work as and when occasions 
arise. “Men must be taught 
as if you taught them not, and 
things unknown propsed as if 
things forgot.” 
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The Fifth Rule is to keep them 
cheerful 

We are aware that factory 
work is a routine grind with 
little sunshine in it. This is 
particularly so when one is 
confined to an unskilled job. 
Under such circumstances if 
our workmen are not to be- 
come worn out by boredom, 
they must be given change of 
‘work whenever possible and 
those who like a change in the 
working hours should be given 
such a change as often as 
possible. If this is not done, 
the workmen, like Charles 
Lamb, are inclined to become 
‘dead to the world outside. 


A certain factory manager 
used to insist that all his 
workmen should leave the 
factory during the lunch inter- 
val, completely relax them- 
selves and return only there- 
after to their machines to be- 
gin the work for the after- 
noon. He also used to advise 
his men that after the day’s 
hard work was over they 
should completely forget about 
their factory, relax, go to play, 
improve their general know- 
ledge and return, next day for 
work with good cheer. As a 
result of this and a few 
other similar practices, his 
men were known for their 
smiles and cheerful coun- 
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tenances as much as for their 
efficiency and hard work. 


Further, innocent enjoy- 
ment and a sense of humour 
in the workmen should be 
appreciated. Men in a factory 
are not a race apart from 
others. They like humour ; 
they like to laugh awhile, 
receive kind enquiries from 
the manager and the foreman 
and hear a few polite words 
in the midst of the rut and 
routine of the day. It is hum- 
our, not solemnity, that at- 
tracts. “ Laugh and the world 
laughs with you; weep, and 
you weep alone.” This is not 
advocated at the sacrifice of 
serious work. Serious work is 
the duty of every worker, 
every citizen for that matter. 
It is one’s obligation before 
one’s God and one’s State. 
The point here is that even 
amidst serious work we can 
bring in for ourselves and for 
others, pleasure and real en- 
joyment in work if only we 
make an attempt to do so in 
the right way. 


The Sixth Rule is to give per- 
sonal attention 
It is a costly mistake to 
ignore workmen. To pass 
them without a word or a 
look, to walk through a group 
of one’s own employees with 
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as much 


indifference as 
though they were the grass in 
the field, is a deadly drawback 
to a factory. An _ ignored 
workman is a weak spot in the 
Organisation. It is not enough 
to give a wage-earner what is 
legally due to him. He should 
also be given what is due tc 
him as a fellow human being. 
The trifles of Courtesy make 
a vast difference to wage 
earners. 


There are ways and ways 
of giving personal attention 
to one’s workmen. Such ways 
cannot be learnt from books ; 
they have to come from the 
heart of an employer. Speak- 
ing of ways of giving per- 
sonal attention Herbert N. 
Casson writes, “In my own 
office every girl receives 
10 sh. on her birthday and we 
have a cake for tea. Also she 
receives 1 shilling a day to- 
wards her lunch. She goes 
home at twelve o’clock on 
Saturdays to escape the rush, 
and she has every third 
Saturday morning as a-holi- 
day. No new girl is taken on 
unless the other girls approve 
of her and no girl is kept who 
has lost the goodwill of the 
others. On a foggy or stormy 
day they’ leave the office a 


quarter of an hour earlier ”.* 
These are trifles, but they 
make a great deal of difference 
in the employer - employee 
relationship. They contribute 
in a positive way to the effi- 
ciency of a factory. 


It is said that when John 
Rockefeller Jnr. took per- 
sonal control of the Colorade 
Fuel and Iron Company where 
there had been a series of 
strikes, he made it a rule that 
any workman could walk into 
the main office and see him 
about any grievance. He broke 
down the barriers between 
himself and his rank and file. 
This one rule put an end to 
the strikes. Few men went 
to see him; but the rule of 
the open door pleased them. 
Something similar to this is 
to ask the workmen to send 
you a post card whenever 
they have grievance. 
Only afew will write but 
the rule will please them. 


The Seventh Rule is, as far as 
possible better request 
than command 

A factory is not a herd of 
wage earners, plus machinery 
under a boss. A military 
manner is a serious drawback 
to an employer or a manager. 


* Taken from the Art of Handling People by courtesy of the publishers, 
D.B. Tareporevala Sons & Co., Pvt. Ltd. 
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Men in a factory should not 
be handled like a regiment. 
The manager or a proprietor 
should not shout at them like 
a Sergeant-Major. It is far 
better to say to a worker 
“Suppose you do”, etc., or 
“T think it would be better 
if you”, etc., than to give a 
peremptory order. A request 
has more power in it than a 
command. Gentleness and 
courtesy do not weaken 
authority. They contribute to 
efficiency. Orders are broadly 
of four types and different 
types of orders are to be given 
to different workmen in dif- 
ferent circumstances. 


There is firstly the Direct 

Order: This is to be given: 

1. To the indifferent worker; 

2. When the matter is 
urgent ; 

3. To a careless worker ; 

4. When there is danger 
ahead ; 

5. When other orders have 
failed ; 

6. To the worker who re- 
fuses to obey safety rules. 


There is secondly the Im- 
plied order. This is to be 
given : 

1. To him who assumes res- 

ponsibilities ; 
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2. When you want to deve- 
lop initiative in the 
worker ; 

3. To him who is highly ex- 
perienced ; 

4. When improved methods 
are sought ; 

5. To him who is ambitious 
to rise by intelligent 
work. 


There is thirdly the Request 
Order: This is given: 

1. To an elderly man ; 

2. To one who is equal in 


rank ; 

3. To get a little more work 
done ; 

4. To sensitive by 
nature. 


There is lastly the call for 
volunteers. Volunteers are 
called for: 


1. When the job is not 
usually liked ; 


When the job is difficult : 
For extra heavy work ; 
When the job is special : 


When the worker should 
stay overtime. 


The Eighth Rule is to supervise 
kindly 
Qualify yourself to be a 
good supervisor. Supervisors 
are of four types viz. the de- 
pendent type, the driving 
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type, the diplomat type and 
the leader type. 


If you are a dependent type 
you will be chiefly concerned 
with your own security in the 
factory. You will follow 
instructions given to you 
blindly and scrupulously. You 
will not entertain or exchange 
views and ideas. Nor will 
vou infuse enthusiasm in the 
men working under you. Do 
not be such a supervisor. 


If you are a driving type 
you will try to make your- 
self more and more im- 
portant in the factory. You 
will give  istructions and 
orders to your workers but 
will not consult them. You 
will not bother as to what 
the employee thinks about 
you or about your job. You 
will exercise authority over 
your men as much as you can 
and your men may develop 
a general dislike for you. Do 
not therefore, be a driving 
type of supervisor. 


If you are a diplomat type 
you will maintain good re- 


lationship both with the 
management and the em- 
ployees. You will be care- 


ful not to offend people. Your 
chief motive will be to ad- 
vance steadily and_ surely. 
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You will consult your men on 
difficulties but will do so just 
to keep them in good humour. 
Many supervisors try to be 
the diplomatic type. It pays 
to be diplomatic. Yet the 
diplomatic type is not the 
ideal type of supervisor. 


The ideal type is really the 
last type which is the leader 
type. If you belong to this 
type, you will be really in- 
terested in building up a good 
team of workers. You will 
pay much attention to group 
interests. You will maintain 
an informal and friendly re- 
lationship with your men. 
You will encourage communi- 
cation within the industry and 
a good atmosphere and a 
happy co-operation will be 
generated in your factory. 
Therefore, if you want to get 
the maximum work out of 
your workmen in a willing 
way try to be the leader type 
of supervisor. 


The Ninetk Rule is to avoid 
fear and falsehood 
Two workmen were talk- 


ing in a street corner. One 
of them said: “I broke a tool 
this morning, and nobody 


saw me breaking it. It is not 
possible for anyone to find 
out who broke it. If I con- 
fessed it, I would be sacked.” 
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Apparently, that workman 
worked in a factory where 
there was harsh management. 
He feared those who were in 
authority over him. So, he 
was ready to tell a lie to save 
himself. Generally, we may 
take it that wherever there is 
fear refuge is sought in false- 
hood. If an employer or 
supervisor wants his workmen 
to speak the truth, he must 
not make them afraid of him. 
This is one of the many ad- 
vantages of kindly manage- 
ment — it brings truthfulness 
into a business and it gets rid 
of the conspiracy of silence 
that exists among the em- 
ployers of some factories. 


The Tenth Rule is to encourage 
personal discussions 

Nearly 80% of employee 
problems will be solved if 
only employers hold man-to- 
man discussions with their 
workmen as often as possible. 
You should realize as an em- 
ployer that your employees 
depend upon you for a great 
deal of help. The best way 
in which you can give that 
help is by talking to them and 
listening to them pleasantly. 
All good workers take a pride 
in having a personal talk with 
their superiors and most 
workers are always eager to 
know what their superior 
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thinks and feels about their 
work. 


You should make each em- 
ployee understand that you 
are genuinely interested in 
him, his work and his pro- 
gress. To accomplish this you 
must chat with them and 
listen to each one of them — 
not just the one, you like best. 
You naturally want each em- 
ployee of yours to do his job 
well. He cannot do it well 
unless you give him your per- 
sonal attention; unless you 
tell him what his job is, what 
parts he is doing well, and 
what parts need improve- 
ment. 


The Eleventh Rule is to handle 
grievances tactfully 

Here are the steps you 

should take in handling the 

grievances of workmen : 

A. Listen to him kindly : 

1. Invite him to your pri- 
vate chamber. 

2. Display an attitude of 
friendiiness. 

3. Have sympathy for him. 

4. Take an interest in what 
he says. 

5. Feel and show a desire to 
help him. 

6. Keep your eyes on him. 

7. See that nobody else en- 
ters the room. 
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‘3. Make him feel that he is~ 
alone with you. 

9. Help him to get rid of his 
nervousness. 

10. Give him your full atten- 
tion. 

_B. Get to know his problem 

completely : 

11. If he is too nervous ini- 
tiate the discussion. 

12. Encourage him to talk. 

13. Ask him leading ques- 
tions. 

14. Insert a word here and 
there. 

15. Help him to express him- 
self. 

16. Get the facts as he sees 
them. 

17. Get his point of view 
clearly. 

18. Suppress your own feel- 
ings. 

19. Don’t be impatient. 

20. Make his point of view 
important. 

C. Weigh what he says: | 

21. Separate truth from exag- 
geration. 

22. Separate truth from false- 
hood. 

23. Reason out his feelings. 

24. Find out if he is really 
hurt or only tries to create 
trouble for others. 
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25. 


39. 


28. Try to 


Think if he could have 
any motive behind the re- 
presentation. 

Try to recollect his gene- 
ral behaviour. 


. Try to recollect his past 


representations. 


recognise the 


merits of his case. 


. Be completely impartial 


in such a mental investi- 
gation. 


. Imagine yourself facing a 


similar problem. 


Present him with your 
side : 


. Give your own view of 


the problem. 


. Tell him your view in 


simple, clear language. 


. In doing so don’t be bossy. 


Say exactly 
mean. 


what you 


5. Suppress your reactions 


and be calm. 


36. Tell him how his problem 


weakens efficiency. 

Tell him also how it af- 
fects other employees. 
Tell him the practice of 
the organisation in deal- 
ing with such problems. 
Cite instances of similar 
problems and how they 
were solved. 
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44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 


. In doing so avoid threats 


and harsh words com- 
pletely. 


Give him your conclusion 
frankly : 


. If he is right, tell him so 


in the end. 


. If he is wrong, tell him 


so in the end. 


. If you say he is wrong, 


tell him also why he is 
wrong. 

But in saying he is wrong 
do not threaten him. 
Rather tell him that he 
has made a mistake in his 
judgment. 

Make him understand that 
you are still friendly. 

If he is right, tell him how 
you can help him. 


. Intelligence 


. Appearance 


Leadership 
Initiative 
Versatility 
Health 

Quality of work 


Neatness of work 


48. If he is wrong, tell him 

why you cannot help him. 

49. If he is right, assure him 
that you will do your best 
to help him. 


50. If he is wrong, tell him 


before he leaves your 
room “ Never Mind.. 
Cheer Up”. 


The Last Rule is rate merit 
your workmen periodi- 
cally 


Every worker under you 
should be regularly adjudged 
for his character and cap- 
abilities and he should be in- 
formed about your estimation 
of him. Here is how you can 
do it. 


Rate the worker on each of 
the following points from 1 to 
5. 1 is low and 5 is high. 
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. Thoroughness 
10. Economy of time — 

11. Productive output 
12. Following of instructions -- 
13. Judgment 

14. Dependability 
15. Punctuality aa 

16. Attitude towards job 


17. Attitude towards 
supervision 


18. Ability to organise cneeanenemastanasnciaet 


19. Co-operation with fellow 
workers 


20. Cheerfulness. 


Total score: 
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THE THIRD FIVE YEAR PLAN 


The draft outline of the 
third five year plan should be 
of absorbing interest to every 
citizen in this country because 
it is a kind of five-yearly 
stocktaking of our economic 
achievements and a_ pro- 
gramme of targets for future 
development. It crystalises 
the ideology of our planners 
and the hopes they entertain 
in regard to what the suc- 
cess of the economic plan will 
mean for the social uplift of 
the population, — so intimate 
is the connection between the 
economic targets and our so- 
cial aspirations. The third 
plan seeks to integrate the 
successful features of the first 
two plans while correcting 
their defects, and in this way 
it reveals how planning can 
be rendered flexible enough 
to serve the requirements of 
democratic procedure that es- 
chews a rigid dogmatic pro- 
gramme. 


Objectives 
The broad objectives of the 
third plan are: 
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(1) to secure during the next 
five year period a rise in 
national income of over 
5% per annum, the pat- 
tern of investment being 
designed also to sustain 
this rate of growth during 
subsequent plan periods; 

(2) to achieve self-sufficiency 

in foodgrains and increase 

agricultural production to 
meet the requirements of 
industry and exports ; 


(3) to expand basic industries 
like steel, fuel, and power 
and establish machine- 
building capacity, so that 
the requirements of fur- 
ther industrialisation can 
be met within a period of 
ten years or so mainly 
from the country’s own 
resources ; 


to utilise to the fullest ex- 
tent possible the man- 
power resources of the 
country and to ensure a 
substantial expansion in 
employment opportunit-- 
ies ; and 


(4) 
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(5) to bring about a reduction 
of inequalities in income 
and wealth and a more 
even distribution of eco- 
nomic power. 


These objectives can hardly 
be criticised for their lack of 
social vision or economic pos- 
sibilitv. They are not so fan- 
tastic as to be beyond the 
range of a developing country 
that is trying to become eco- 
nomically self-sufficient and 
promote the highest possible 
social welfare of all its citi- 
zens. It may be that the prac- 
tical pursuit of these objec- 
tives will not be fully success- 
ful within the plan period, but 
of their essential sanity and 
ethical conformity there can 
be no doubt. 


Targets 
The following targets have 
been selected : 

— A total investment of Rs. 
10,200 crores providing in 
the public sector Rs. 6,200 
crores and in the private 
sector Rs. 4,000 crores.. 


— A rise in the National In- 
come of over 5% per 
annum. 


— A production of 100 to 105 
million tons of food 
grains. 
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— A capacity target of 10 
million tons of steel in- 
gots. 


— An increase in the total 
generating capacity of 
power from 5.8 million 
kw to 11.8 million kw. 


— Creation of additional em- 
ployment for 13.5 million 
people. 


— Extension of the com- 
munity projects and co- 
operative movements to 
cover all the villages in 
the country. 


— Free and compulsory edu- 
cation for all children in 
the 6-11 year age group 
and the provision of mini- 
mum amenities to all 
rural areas’ including 
drinking water, roads 
linking each village school 
building, which may also 
serve as a community 
centre and provide faci- 
lities for the village 
library, etc. 


Specific Features of the Plan 
There are certain features 
of the plan that need to be 
emphasised, and the most im- 
portant of them is the priority 
for agriculture. During the 
second five year plan, the 
great stress had been laid on 
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rapid and heavy industry, but 
it has been realised that agri- 
cultural development is the 
kingpin of harmonious growth. 
The desire to achieve self-suf- 
ficiency in food grains and 
meeting the requirements of 
industry and export is one of 
the major aims of the third 
plan. larger industrial 
working class population must 
be able to procure for itself 
a substantial diet to main- 
tain and increase its efficiency 
in production of manufactured 
goods. This is hardly possible 
if the prices of food grains 
keep on rising steadily and 
searcity conditions are conti- 
nuing to prevail, Moreover 
the continuous import of food 
grains from foreign countries 
implies a heavy drain on our 
scarce foreign exchange. It 
has been observed in the past 
that the incomes of the rural 
wage earners has been di- 
minishing through lack of 
employment and the low pro- 
ductivity of our agriculture. 
These are defects that must 
be remedied as soon as pos- 
sible. for scarcity in the 
countryside brings about a 
rush of immigrants to the 
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towns. India is still a land of 
villages and despite our deter- 
mination to industrialise ra- 
pidly, the improvement in 
the economic standard of liv- 
ing must first be achieved in 
rural India. These are some 
of the lessons we have been 
taught by the experience of 
the second plan. 


The third plan therefore 
provides for an outlay in the 
public sector of Rs. 1,025 
crores for agriculture and 
community development and 
Rs. 659 crores for major and 
medium irrigation works. 
Besides it is expected that the 
private sector will be invest- 
ing some Rs. 800 crores, ex- 
clusive of the assistance to be 
received from the _ public 
sector. Larger resources will 
be available during the plan 
period in case of need in order 
to procure the rapid advance 
of the rural economy. 


Agricultural production is 
to be increased by 30 to 33 
per cent as a general average. 
The targets proposed for some 
of the important agricultural 
commodities are as follows: 
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Commodity 


Foodgrains (million tons) 
Oil seeds (million tons) 


Sugarcane in terms of gur (million tons) 7.2 


Cotton (million tons) 
Jute (million tons) 


The targets in foodgrains 
and cotton will enable every 
person in India to consume 
about 15 ozs. of cereals and 
3 ozs. of pulses per day, and 
17.5 yards of clothing material 
per year. The net irrigated 
area is to be expanded from 
70 mllions acres at the end of 
the second plan to 90 million 
acres at the end of the third. 
There will also be a large in- 
crease in the consumption of 
fertilizers in terms of nitrogen 
from 360,000 tons in 1960-61 to 
1 million tons in 1965-66. Soil 
conservation measures are to 
be extended to an additional 
area of 13 million acres, while 
plant protection measures will 
cover 75 million acres. Over 
and above these endeavours, 
there will be attempts to in- 
crease the production of 
food articles like fish and 
vegetables, milk, meat, fruits, 
eggs, as well as other commo- 
dities like coconut arecanut, 
cashewnut, pepper, cardamon, 
tobacco, lac and timber. 
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Production 


(Expected) (Target) 
1960—61 1965—66 
75.0 100 —105 
7.2 9.2—9.5 
9.0—9.2 

5.4 7.2 

5.5 6.5 


Industry, Power and Transport 

It is recognised that beyond 
a certain limit, any further 
advancement of the economy 
cannot be expected from agri- 


culture, but from industry, 
power and transport, and 
these fields are therefore 


given careful attention. About 
Rs. 1500 crores is set apart for 
investment in large scale 
industry and mineral develop- 
ment in the public sector, and 
in the private sector it is ex- 


pected to be about Rs. 1000 
crores. 


The targets for iron and 
steel will be respectively 1.5 
million tons of pig iron and 
10.2 million tons of steel ingots 
to be realised almost exclu- 
sively in the public sector. 
The Bhilai, Rourkela and 
Durgapur steel plants are to 
be expanded so as to contri- 
bute some 5.5 million tons of 
steel ingots jointly. The Plan 
makes povision for a fourth 
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steel plant in the public sec- 
tor at Bokaro. 


Another important section 
in the industrialisation of the 
vountry is the erection of fac- 
tories in which the heavy 
machinery the country needs 
can be produced within our 
own frontiers. The third plan 
envisages the setting up of 
plant te produce heavy 
machinery, foundry 
coal mining machinery, heavy 
machine tool factory, doubl- 
ing of the output of the 
Hindustan Machine Tools, 
Bangalore, the expansion of 
the Heavy Electrical Project 
in Bhopal, two other heavy 
electrical projects, and a 
scheme for the production of 
high pressure boilers, and pre- 
cisicn instruments. It is ex- 
pected that at the end of the 
plan, the country will be prac- 
‘tically self-sufficient in being 
able to produce its own tex- 
tile, sugar, cement and paper 
machinery. The private sector 
will supplement these efforts 
in a considerable way. 


The increase in the gene- 
ration of power has already 
been mentioned previously 
among the targets for achieve- 
ment, viz. the stepping-up of 
the total generating capacity 
from 5.8 kws to 118 kws. 
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Scme 15,000 additional towns 
and villages will be electri- 
fied during the third plan. 
Similarly, the railways are 
expected to carry goods trafic 
to the extent of 235 million 
tons in 1965—66 as compared 
with the 162 million tons in 
1960—61. 1,200 miles of new 
railway lines will be con- 
structed. The expansion of 
road transport will be left to 
private initiative. A likely 
estimate of the expansion in 
this sphere is an increase from 
200,000 to 300,000 trucks at the 
end of the plan. 


Fertilisers 


In view of the priority 
placed on increasing agricul- 
tural production, a _ corres- 
ponding emphasis in the 
manufacture of fertilisers is 
noticeable. From a level of 
210,000 tons at the end of se- 
cond plan, nitrogeneous ferti- 
lisers will be increased to 1 
million tons, i.e. nearly five 
times. Similarly the amount 
of phosphate fertilisers to be 
produced at the end of the 
third plan will be between 
400,000 and 500,000 tons as 
compared with 70,000 at the 
end of the second plan. 


Selt-Sufficiency 
It is evident from this 
brief survey that an impor- 
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tant objective of the third 
plan is to make the country 
self-sufficient is regard to its 
most essential needs, viz. food 
and the basic industrial ‘es- 
sentials like steel, power, 
transport, machine tools, and 
machine building. The plan- 
ners hope that once this ob- 
jective has been achieved, 


the country will be able to: 


develop on its own resources 
without too much dependence 
on foreign countries either for 
capital or technical know- 
how. It has sometimes been 
objected that such a pro- 
gramme defeats its own pur- 
pose, since it only means try- 


Industry 
Aluminium (thousand tons) 
Cement (million tons) 


Paper (thousand tons) 


Sulphuric Acid (thousand tons) 


Caustic Soda (thousand tons) 
Sugar (million tons) 


Cotton Textile (millcloth) (million yds.) 5000.0 


Bicycles (thousands) 
Sewing machines (thousands) 
Automobiles 


Resources 

What about the resources 
for the plan? Where are we 
going to find the finance to 
undertake an investment of 
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ing to produce in India goods 
that can be produced cheaper 
and better elsewhere. But it 
is important to remember that 
unless a real effort is made to 
develop the internal resources 
of the country and make the 
machine a useful tool in pro- 
duction, the country will al- 
ways be at a disadvantage in 
the world of international 
trade. This is paradoxical but 
true. 


More Targets 

A breakdown of the invest- 
ment levels to be achieved in 
the industrial sector reveal 
the following targets: 


1960—61 1965—66 
17.0 75.0 
8.8 13.0 

320.0 700.0 
400.0 1250.0 
125.0 340.0 
2.5 3.0 
5800.0 
1050.0 2000.0 
300.0 450.0 
53500.0 100,000.0 
Rs. 10,200 crores? In the 


second plan the scale of in- 
vestment was only Rs. 6,750 
crores, and that was large 
enough. 
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In the first place, there are 
domestic resources to be 
mobilised for this purpose. 
Since national income is ex- 
pected to increase during the 
third plan period at a rate of 
over 5‘; per annum, it is from 
this source that the demands 
for investment will have to 
be met. Briefly, the plan- 
ners intend to raise the level 
of investment from about 11 
per cent at the end of the 
second plan to about 14 per 
cent at the end of the third. 
Accordingly, since investment 
is made possible out of 
savings, the rate of savings 
which at present is 8 per cent 
of the national income will 
have to be raised to 11 per 
cent. There still remains 
about 4 per cent of the in- 
vestment to be covered by 
savings. This gap has to be 
filled in by savings from 
abroad in the form of foreign 
loans. Unfortunately, unlike 
the case of the first and the 
second five year plans, when 
the plans started out with 
large foreign reserves, mainly 
our sterling balances, the 
the third plan will commence 
with a low level of foreign 
exchange reserves. Fortu- 
nately there is another side 
to the picture, for during the 
third plan many of the indus- 
trial enterprises that were 
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being constructed during the- 
second plan are already in 
production, and out of their 
surpluses there should be- 
available large amounts for 
re-investment. Past achieve-. 
ments will now begin to pay 
dividends. Substantial pro- 
gress has been made in irri-- 
gation, power projects and 
transport. We have more 
skilled management and la- 
bour, and more training faci- 
lities. All these will form in-- 
valuable assets during the 
progress of the third plan. 


Actual.ties 

Thus the surpluses from 
the public enterprises to be 
available for investment 
during the third plan is esti- 
mated to be about Rs. 440 
crores. Public loans are likely 
to bring in Rs. 850 crores, 
small savings to amount to 
Rs. 550 crores, the railways 
some Rs. 159 crores, existing 
taxation Rs. 350 crores, ad- 
ditional taxation plus the sur- 
pluses of public enterprises 
Rs. 1650 crores, and finally 
nearly Rs. 2,200 crores by ex- 
ternal assistance. Finally 
there are some Rs. 500 crores 
resulting from provident 
funds, betterment levies, steel 
equalisation fund and miscel- 
laneous capital receipts. 
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Rather noticeable is the 
‘limited reliance placed on de- 
ficit financing in the third 
plan as compared with the 
second. For while in the lat- 
ter, deficit financing amounted 
‘to Rs. 1175 crores, in the third 
plan it will only amount to 
Rs. 550 crores. It is recog- 
nised that the inflationary 
tendencies in the growing 
economy caused by the plan 
expenditure has to be control- 
led. During the second plan 
the level of prices has risen 
by 20 per cent. In order to 
hold the price level, there is 
te be a larger dose of indirect 
taxation on essential com- 
modities so as to dissuade the 
consumer from buying more. 
Similarly, direct taxes are 
likely to rise, and so too in- 
come and corporation taxes. 


One big hurdle that 
threatens to upset the plan 
is our lack of foreign ex- 
change. Over Rs. 2,200 crores 
are needed. Many projects in 
the course of the plan will 
depend for their execution on 
the availability of foreign 
capital. It is the intention of 
the planners that such pro- 
jects should be kept pending 
till the exchange is obtainable 
after which they will be 
started. Borrowing on such a 
large scale seems to be the 
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normal procedure for a grow- 
ing economy, and should not 
be regarded with suspicion. 
Possibly, it might have been 
wiser for these loans to be 
negotiated by private entre- 
preneurs, but they would 
never have been forthcoming 
in such large amounts. Since 
they can be repaid over a long 
period of years they greatly 
benefit the borrowing country. 


Employment 

Taking the size and pat- 
tern of investment during the 
third plan it is at present esti- 
mated that additional employ- 
ment likely to be created will 
be of the order of 3.5 million 
in agriculture and about 10.5 
million outside agricuJture. 
There will also be some re- 
duction in under-employment 
in agricultural, small indus- 
trial, and trading sectors. 
Thus in all about 14 million 
jobs will be created. And the 
unemployed will still remain 
at the high figure of some 
seven to eight million at the 
end of the third plan, which 
is not a pleasant picture by 
any means. The figure may 
be even higher in case the 
employment targets are not 
fully reached. 


However it is maintained 
that at the end of the third 
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five year plan, the unemploy- 
ment situation in the country 
will not have worsened as 
compared with what it was 
at the end of the second plan. 
In other words there will still 
be some seven to eight mil- 
lion unemployed persons in 
the land. In a recent article 
in the January issue of 
Yojana, Dr. K. N. Raj cf the 
Dethi School of Economics 
calculated the growth in the 
labour force on the basis of 
the figures of population 
growth of both males and 
females between the ages of 
15 and 59 during the years 
1951 to 1966 and found that 
the backlog of unemployment 
at the end of the third five 
year plan would be even 
greater. His conclusion is: 
“It would appear, therefore, 
that the Planning Commis- 
sion has under-estimated the 
increase in the working force 
over the period of the Third 
Plan by about 44 million at 
the minimum.” The prospect 
is none too consoling. 
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Ambitious 

The third plan is certainly 
an ambitious one both for the 
size of its investment as well 
as for its objective of making 
the country self-sufficient in 
food and the basic essential 
industries. The first two plans 
have practically succeeded in 
achieving most of their goals, 
and this has inspired the 
Planning Commission with 
the ambition of attempting a 
more rapid development. For- 
tunately the plan is a flexible 
one and we are trying to cut 
our coat to suit our cloth. 
But the big hurdle is foreign 
exchange and the unpredic- 
tible effect of taxation on the 
price level. If these two im- 
portant variables of the plan 
become manageable and fulfil 
our expectations, the rest of 
the plan has fair chances of 
success and will definitely 
help to raise the standard of 
living several votches higher 
in the ascent to prosperity. 
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THEORY TO PRACTICE 


THE DAMIEN INSTITUTE AND LEPROSY CONTROL WORK 


Much attention is nowa- 
days being given to the prob- 
lem of the irradication of 
leprosy from every part of 
the world. With the discovery 
of sulphone drugs, leprosy 
ceases to be an incurable dis- 
ease. Further, it has been 
found that the disease is only 
mildly contagious so much so 
that those who tend the 
lepers may do so peacefully 
without the fear of infection, 
provided ofcourse that they 
use the usual precautions. 
And soon we may have some 
prophylactic medicines too. 
B.C.G. vaccination is more 
or less successful, but this has 
not been proved beyond 
doubt. 


The method of hospitali- 
sation of all leprosy cases 
adopted in the West cannot 
be followed in the African 
and Asian countries because 
of the high endemicity and 
low economic conditions of 
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these regions. The mass treat- 
ment method therefore 
used. India is no exception 
and therefore in the State of 
Kerala where the number of 
patients is large enough, the 
same method is followed. To 
look after the needs of the 
patients, both those who re- 
quire hospitalisation and those 
who don’t, the Damien Insti- 
tute was begun in 1952. It 
was only in 1954 however that 
the first batch of patients 
could be admitted. 


The Damien Institute has 
a campus of about 400 acres 
which was formerly an un- 
cultivated mountain valley 
but has now been transformed 
into paddy fields and planted 
with rubber, teak, cashews, 
and other fruit-bearing trees. 
A branch of the Peechi irri- 
gation canal passes through 
the property and provides the 
necessary water supply for 
the fields. 
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When it was first started, 
the main difficulty of the 
Damien Institute was to find 
the personnel, both doctors 
as well as nurses. Despite 
offers of salary, people were 
reluctant to work in a leprosy 
hospital because of long-stand- 
ing prejudices. Most of the 
religious congregations who 
might have volunteered were 
engaged in teaching work. 
Finally three sisters of Charity 
offered themselves for the 
work, but they were quite in- 
sufficient when the new de- 
mands were made on _ the 
Institute. So it was finally 
decided to start a_ special 
group or congregation of 
sisters, called the Samaritan 
sisters, who would dedicate 
themselves to all kinds of 
socio-medical service, includ- 
ing leprosy work. Many 
voung girls of high education 
and position in life now volun- 
teered to enlist themselves in 
the new congregation for 
leprosy work. In the mean- 
time a group of German doc- 
tors under the leadership of 
Dr. Franz Ehring got inte- 
rested in the work and offered 
to help in training the neces- 
sary doctors, nurses and tech- 
nicians. 


At present four of the 
Samaritan sisters are doing 
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medicine, (three in Munster 
and one in Dublin), two are 
studying nursing in Drogheda 
(Eire), three are doing the 
course in  medico-technical 
assistantship in Munster in 
Germany and one in Vellore, 
while six are going through 
their spiritual formation, i.e. 
the postulanecy and novitiate 
under the Swiss Holy Cross 
sisters in Kottayam. 


For the menial tasks of the 
hospital and to look after the 
campus, Damien Institute 
started the Marian Auxiliaries, 
who are lay auxiliaries. 
These have built up a poultry, 
duck, pig and dairy farm 
to support the hospitalised 
patients. 


The work of the Institute 
has expanded with the years. 
Since the Trichur diocese for 
which the Institute was cater- 
ing has grown territorially, 
the field of work of the Insti- 
tute has increased nearly six 
times to cover some 200,000 
square kilometres. Many of 
the inmates are not from 
Kerala but from Tamil Nad. 
Moreover there have been re- 
quests from other parts of 
India for lepresy clinics open- 
ed and staffed by the Insti- 
tute. 
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But it must be remember- 
ed that it is neither easy to 
obtain personnel nor to pro- 
vide for the long training in- 
volved in preparing them for 
their apostolate. Moreover 
there is the question of pay- 
ing the staff. The Govern- 
ment does not undertake to 
pay the staff of private esta- 
blishments. They do not even 
meet the expenses of feeding 
the patients. Only a nominal 
per capita grant of Rs. 10/- 
is given per patient per men- 
sem, while the real expenses 
per patient for the same 
period is between Rs. 30 and 
40. The leprosy patients as a 
rule are so poor that they can- 
not pay anything towards 
their food or _ treatment. 
Hence the work has ‘to be 
carried on mainly by charity. 
And the work has to be done 
by dedicated workers who 
will not expect large attrac- 
tive salaries, but only what 
is sufficient for maintenance. 
This is possible only when the 
workers missionaries 
cum professionals, dedicated 
to poverty and at the same 
time amply qualified for their 
profession. 


The new Samaritan sisters 
satisfy both these require- 
ments. They are religious 
dedicated to the cause of the 
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leprosy patients. And all of 
them are qualified as doctors, 
nurses, technicians, and para- 
medical workers. At present 
many of them are trained 
abroad, but this state of af- 
fairs cannot last. Hence the 
necessity of the training 
being given in the Damien 
Institute itself which will 
thus become the central or- 
ganisation to facilitate the 
leprosy control work in this 
area, having different exten- 
sion centres in different parts 
of the State and if need be 
throughout the country. 


Regarding the spiritual 
formation of the sisters, a 
novitiate has already been 
started and it is easy to find 
the sisters who can guide and. 
train the new postulants and 
novices. But in regard to the 
professional training, there 
are greater difficulties. To 
get admission into the nursing 
colleges is not easy because 
the admission is controlled by 
the Public Service Commis- 
sion. So it has been decided 
to open a nursing school on 
our own premises with the 
help of the German doctors. 
A petition has been forwarded 
to the Government for this 
purpose, and a favourable 
reply has been received. As 
for the medical trainees, it is 
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possible to obtain admission 
into colleges either within the 
country or abroad. 


Lastly the training of the 
technicians and para-medical 
workers for leprosy work 
could easily be undertaken at 
the Institute’s hospital, which 
has already 150 beds, 64 in 
the hospital, and 86 in the 
cottages. The hospital has a 
well equipped theatre, a labo- 
ratory, and a physico-therapy 
department. Electricity is 
available and water is sup- 
plied to every building by 
means of a pump and pipe 
system. 


The Central Government 


has given grant this 
‘year for the purchase of 
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instruments and equipment. 
A few more buildings may 
soon be put up for classes. to 
accommodate the trainees, etc. 
If the staff is ready, the train- 
ing courses could be started 
in 1961—62. 


By 1964 the Damien Insti- 
tute will have completed ten 
years of fruitful existence. 
And soon teams of Samaritan 
sisters, consisting of a doctor, 
two nurses, and a technician 
will be able io render assis- 
tance to any part of the State 
or the Country wherever they 
are needed. In this way it is 
hoped that the Damien Insti- 
tute will be able to contribute 
a substantial share in the 
control of leprosy in India. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


Land Ceilings for Sugar Cane 
Farms 


There has been much op- 
position from the sugar inte- 
rests in Maharashtra to the 
inclusion of the cane farms 
under the Government’s pro- 
posed bill for imposing ceil- 
ings to the possession of land- 
ed property. The arguments 
of sugar mill owners mainly 
centre round the advantages 
of large scale which will be 
denied them were their cane 
farms broken up to satisfy 
the legislation on ceilings. It 
has been said that the share- 
holders of the sugar mills earn 
large profits from the agricul- 
tural estate owned by the 
firm. To this accusation, the 
shareholders reply that if the 
Government thinks their 
agricultural profits to be so 
high, they could tax the sur- 
plus by means of an agricul- 
tural income tax. Much of 
the land has been leased and 
higher rents could be paid to 
the ultimate owner. This has 
been done in the past. But 
is it necessary to impose land 
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ceilings to suppress agricul- 
tural profits accumulating in 
the pockets of a few indus- 
trialists ? Moreover’ the 
estates owned by the sugar 
mills is about .002 percent of 
the entire cultural land area 
of about 50 million acres. 


The purpose behind the 
bill on land ceilings as applied 
to sugar factories is to induce 
the formation of co-operative 
sugar establishments and al- 
low the land to be farmed on 
the principles of joint co- 
opeartive farming. Some of 
the co-operative farms have 
been functioning successfully 
in Maharashtra, and the in- 
tention of the bill seems to 
promote a further extension 
of such farming. Possibly the 
objectives of the bill are in 
the right direction, but it still 
remains to be seen whether 
the practical application of a 
good principle always en- 
sures advantageous. results 
for the common good. 
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Powerlooms 

A sign of the changing 
times in the cotton industry 
is the rapid change over that 
is taking place in the substi- 
tution of the handloom by the 
powerloom. This preference 
for powerlooms is to be wel- 
comed since it ensures for 
the worker a higher wage 
than that provided by the 
handloom, due to the increase 
in the production. Both in 
Maharashtra and in Madras, 
the powerloom is being offi- 
cially encouraged, and the 
handloom is being discarded. 
It has been found that the 
handlooms' barely provide 
more than a subsistence wage 
and they can be kept in exis- 
tence only if subsidised. It is 
therefore only a natural evo- 
lution that the powerloom 
sector is rapidly displacing 
the handloom sector. The 
growth of the powerloom is 


disturbing the cotton mill 
interests who fear unfair 
competition, for many of 


the powerloom owners are 
sheltering themselves behind 
the protective barriers erect- 
ed by the Government for 
the handloom industry. The 
powerlooms should fall under 
the obligations of the Fac- 
tories Act. But the change to 
the powerloom is welcome. 
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Crowded Calcutta 

All the indications seem to 
point to the early possibility 
of transforming the city of 
Calcutta from the vast un- 
healthy, congested,  traffic- 
jammed, metropolis it has be- 
come ever since the last world 
war and the partition of 
Bengal, into a clean, and 
orderly urban centre suitable 
for human dwelling and inter- 
course. There are two pro- 
jects in the offing. to effect 
this transformation. The first 
is the creation pf the sta- 
tutory Metropolitan Water 
and Sewage Board, recom- 
mended by WHO to supersede 
the Calcutta Corporation and 
32 suburban municipalities, 
to execute a composite scheme 
for providing sufficient drink- 
ing water, efficient drainage, 
sewage and the removal of 
garbage in an area of 270 
square miles in and around 
Calcutta. This project will 
entail the cost of about Rs. 
200 crores. 


The second project to re- 
duce the congestion in the 
city is the creation of a 
satellite town six miles south 
of Calcutta. This town will 
cover an area of 55,000 acres 
and will be able to accom- 
modate a population of 1.4 
million, rising to 1.8 million 
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in due course. About 240,000 
houses will be constructed, 
out of which 50,000 are to be 
reserved for homeless people 
in Calcutta. The satellite 
town will have its own schools, 
colleges, banks, industries, 
and other amenities. To get 
it started, some Rs. 75 crores 
will be needed, although the 
total cost will amount to 
another Rs. 220 crores. 


It is expected that these 
projects in addition to pro- 
viding large opportunities for 
employment will definitely 
relieve the congestion in Cal- 
cutta and the unhealthy social 
tensions arising from crowded 
unhealthy tenements and 
slums, dire poverty and un- 
employment, the flashy opul- 
ence and luxury of the 
wealthy, the distinctions of 
rank and caste, and the con- 
stant proddings of agitators 
and anti-social § elements. 
‘Calcutta has always been 
known for its revolutionary 
Spirit and perhaps the main 
reason has been its congested 
streets and lanes and houses, 
that tend to bind the human 
Spirit within too narrow bonds. 


The finance for the two 
projects will be forthcoming 
from foreign bodies like the 
U. N. and specialised 
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agencies, the World Bank and 
the Ford Foundation, and the 
International Development As- 
sociation. The Third Plan has 
appropriated Rs. 50 crores for 
the development of areas like 
Calcutta, and the West Bengal 
Government some Rs. 10 
crores. The rich industrialists 
of Calcutta are expected 
to bear their share of the 
burden, for the expansion of 
the City will only benefit 
their interests. It seems clear 
that the social advantages for 
human living will far exceed 
the material benefits likely to 
accrue from the scheme and 
that is certainly a major 
reason why we should desire 
its early implementation. 


Aftermath of a Strike 


Perhaps the federation of 
trade unions that has suffered 
most from the failure of 
the Central Government Em- 
ployees Strike of July, 1960 
has been the Hind Mazdoor 
Sabha. During the annual 
convention of the federation, 
held in Caleutta in December, 
1960 the folowing resolutions, 
which give some inkling of 
the consequences of the strike 
for the workers and the re- 
actions of the federation’s 
leaders were taken: (1) With- 
drawal by Government of all 
the punishments inflicted and 
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penal measures taken against 
the Central Government em- 
ployees in connection with 
the strike. (2) Restoration of 
recognition of Unions that had 
served the strike notice was 
demanded. (3) Settlement of 
the disputes arising out of the 
recommendations of the Pay 
Commission for which the 
Strike Notice was served, by 
negotiations with the repre- 
sentatives of labour. (4) Set- 
ting up of effective machinery 
for the speedy settlement of 
all types of disputes at all 
levels through negotiation, 
conciliation and arbitration. 
(5) Removal of the discrimi- 
nation in the treatment of 
labour in the private and 
public sectors, through uni- 
form application of labour 
legislation, codes and tripar- 
tite discussions. (6) Grant of 
complete immunity to em- 
ployees who are in the trade 
unions, from the operation of 
departmental rules which res- 
trict their trade union acti- 
vities, and the provision of 
adequate safeguards against 
victimisation by administra- 
tion concerned. (7) Grant of 
full trade union rights through 
rescinding all rules which 
curtail in any way the right 
of freedom of association to 
choose their own officers ir- 
respective of whether they 
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are Government employees or 
not. (8) Conduct of a tho- 
rough and impartial enquiry 
into the strike as well as its 
causes and consequences 
through a machinery which 
will command the confidence 
of all concerned. 


These resolutions reveal 
how strong has been the action 
of the Government in repres- 
sing the strike. Many of the 
workers, especially the most 
active, have been either dis- 
charged or de-graded. Some 
of the unions have lost their 
recognition. It appears as if 
the Government were deter- 
mined this time to teach the 
unions a lesson. But must 
the lesson be so harshly taught 
that men turn away from 
unionism in despair ? On the 
other hand, it is rather late 
in the day for the Hind 
Mazdoor Sabha to be pressing 
for collective bargaining. 
There are times when the 
union leader must know how 
to yield to superior pressure 
especially in India where the 
unions have very little stay- 
ing power because they have 
no funds. Even though in the 
circumstances a strike may be 
justified, it can be a grave 
tactical mistake and even 
morally reprehensible if there 
are small chances of success 
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and the situation is worsened 
rather than improved by 
striking. 


Inaugural Address 


The inaugural address of 
the new American President 
has been received with con- 
siderable favour and satisfac- 
tion all over the world. In 
itself the address is a remark- 
able document and reveals 
how the American nation is 
passing from adolescence into 
maturity in the sphere of 
international politics. To the 
younger nations who have 
won their independence re- 
cently, the President promis- 
ed: “our word that one form 
of colonial control shall not 
have passed merely to be re- 
placed by a far more iron 
tyranny. We shall not always 
expect to find them support- 
ing our every view. But we 
shall always hope to find 
them strongly supporting 
their own freedom — and to 
remember that, in the past, 
those who foolishly sought to 
find power by riding on the 
tiger’s back inevitably ended 
up inside.” To the poorer ones, 
he said: “To those peoples 
in the huts and villages of 
half the globe struggling to 
break the bonds of mass 
misery, we pledge our best 
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efforts to help them help 
themselves, for whatever 
period is required — not be- 
cause the Communists are 
doing it, not because we seek 
their votes, but because it is 
right. If the free society 
cannot help the many who are 
poor, it can never save the 
few who are rich.” To those 
nations who oppose. the 
United States, the President 
declared: “we offer not a 
pledge but a request: that 
both sides begin anew the 
quest for peace before the 
dark powers of destruction 
unleashed by science engulf 
all humanity in planned or 
accidental self-destruction.” 


The main accent of the 
speech was on freedom and 
liberty.. Said the President : 
“Let the word go forth from 
this time and place to friend 
and foe alike, that the torch 
has been passed to a new 
generation of Americans — 
born in this century, tempered 
by war, disciplined by a cold 
and bitter peace, proud of our 
ancient heritage — and un- 
willing to witness or permit 
the slow undoing of those 
human rights to which this 
nation has always been com- 
mitted, and to which we are 
committed today. Let every 
nation know, whether it wish 
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us well or ill, that we shall 
pay any price, bear any 
burden, meet any hardship, 
support any friend or oppose 
any foe in order to assure the 
survival and _ success. of 
liberty.” 


It is by this declaration 
that the success or failure of 
Mr. J. Kennedy as President 


of the United States will be 
judged during the coming 
years. In itself, however, the 
speech is a mature statement 
of policy outlining in a very 
succinct way the main prob- 
lems that are plaguing world 
peace at the moment and the 
part that the United States 
can play in relieving the ten- 
sion. 
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